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Proceedings at New Haven, October 14th and 15th, 1868. 



The Society met, as adjourned, at New Haven, in the Library- 
room of the Sheffield Scientific School, the President in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements presented their plan for the conduct of the 
present session, which was, on motion, adopted. The Society 
would adjourn at about 6 o'clock, in order to accept an invitation 
from the President, Dr. Woolsey, to take tea at his house. After 
tea, it would receive a communication from Dr. Martin, and would 
assemble again at 9 o'clock on Thursday morning, to hear further 
communications. 

The Directors gave notice that the next Annual meeting would 
be holden in Boston, on Wednesday, May 19th, 1869, and that 
they had appointed for it the same Committee of Arrangements 
as last year — namely, Mr. Joseph S. Ropes of Boston, and the 
Recording and Corresponding Secretaries. 

They also recommended the election, as Corporate Members, of 
the following gentlemen : 

Mr. John W. Barrow, of New York. 

Prof. Albert S. Bickmore, of Hamilton, N. Y. 

Rev. Edward L. Clark, of New Haven. 

Mr. Albert F. Heard, of Boston. 

Rev. William W. Hicks, of Williamsburg, N. Y. 

Rev. William Patton, D.D., of New Haven. 

Hon. Elisha R. Potter, of South Kingston, R. I. 

Ballot being had, these gentlemen were declared duly elected. 

Prof. Whitney, for the Committee of Publication, stated that 
still another manuscript of the Taittiriya Praticakhya and its com- 
mentary had been furnished for the benefit of the publication to 
be made of those works in the Journal. It was a copy, made by 
Dr. S. Goldschmidt, of a manuscript recently sent to Prof. Weber, 
at Berlin, by Prof. Biihler of Bombay. The Directors had suita- 
bly acknowledged the kindness of Dr. Goldschmidt in making the 
transcription. The work, it was further mentioned, was already 
in part prepared for the press, and its printing would be soon 
commenced. 

The correspondence of the past six months was presented, and 
extracts from it were read, by the Corresponding Secretary. 

Babu Ramachandra Ghosha, under date of Calcutta, Jan. 4, 
1868, writes: 

" The cultivation of Sanskrit in Europe and America excites a general interest; 
it has formed a new era in philology, it has opened the dark vistas of antiquity, 
and contributed to the establishment of great ethnographical facts. It is highly 
delightful to see a taste for the study of Sanskrit reviving in Bengal. Seven hun- 
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dred and ninety-five yeara ago, the Brahmins of Bengal were so ignorant in the 
higher branches of the Hindu 'Sastras, that King Adisur had to request the Raja 
of Kanuj \o send down five Brahmins well known for their erudition. Schools of 
an elementary character may have existed at this time, but no institutions of a 
higher order were then to be found in Bengal. Now, many schools are found in 
Halisahar, Bhatpara, and Nuddea, where the higher branches of the Hindu 'Sastras 
are carefully studied. Celebrated schools, especially of the Nyaya philosophy, 
however, had been established long before in Mithila. This prevalence of the 
Nyaya Philosophy in Mithila can be accounted for by the fact that Gotama estab- 
lished a school at a place not far distant from that renowned city, and the study 
was kept up by his pupils for a considerable time. The first regular school of 
philosophy established in Bengal was that of Bashudeva Sarvobhauma. Of the 
numerous students of that Pandit, the names of three have become known through- 
out the land. This constellation of bright names is composed of Raghunandana, 
Chaitanya, and Raghunatha 'Siromani. The first compiled the Smriti, whose dic- 
tum is now law ; the second was the famous Vaishnava reformer ; and the third, 
the genius whose philosophical acumen Bengal, nay India, may well be proud of. 
Raghunatha wrote a work exposing the fallacies of the several expositions of the 
Chintamani, a book written by Gangeshopadhyaya, who had graduated at Mithila. 
This treatise is a full development of the abstruser parts of the science, as laid 
down in miniature by Gotama. Nuddea is still regarded as the focus of philo- 
sophical learning. A number of geniuses appeared one after another, and the 
profound works of these mighty minds have shed a glory on India itself. The 
number of the Pandits in Calcutta who have written treatises on different branches 
of learning in Sanskrit is very small. Here we have a very small number of men 
who take any interest at all in the labors of an antiquarian. Babu Rajendralala 
has already written several papers on different subjects appertaining to the prime- 
val history of India, but has only reproduced the facts which have long since 
been brought to light by Lassen and others, in a different garb. Babu Rajendra- 
lala is now engaged in compiling a Prakrita Dictionary. Prof. Buhler of Puna 
College has finished his very learned essay on the Asvins, and is now busy with 
an edition of Gobhila's Grihya Sutra, with Narayana's commentary. 

" Having lately had occasion to refer to the Ganes'a Purana, I found that the 
author of this has artfully blended Buddhism with the other subjects of his work. 
The Ganes'a Purana comprises two Kandas. Both the Kandas sanction the wor- 
ship of Ganes'a. An account of Gritsamada forms a part of this Purana. Gritsa- 
mada was the grandson of Raja Bhima of Tidarbha. 

"My work on the Tedas is now in the press. "When it is published, I shall be 
very happy to send you a copy of it. My essay on the Aryans is out of print. ..." 

Rev. A. P. Happer, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., June 17, 1868 : 

" I have been quite interested in looking at the Proceedings of the two meetings 
as published, which you have kindly sent me with your circular. I have been 
especially interested in reading the summary of the contents of the paper read by 
Pres. Woolsey, of Tale College, on the word for ' God,' in Chinese. That is a 
subject which has engaged great attention in China. The discussion has all been 
conducted during the twenty-four years of my residence in China and connection 
with Chinese missions. The question is not, what word or compound term 
would be free from difficulties ? That question could be easily settled. But the 
question is connected with the translation of the Sacred Scriptures, and it is very 
definite and precise. "What Chinese word is the best to translate Elohim of the 
Hebrew and Theos of the Greek Testament ? "When answering the question, no 
philologist can say that Tien-chu, which is not a simple word, but a compound 
term, made by the Jesuit missionaries, and which means 'Heaven's Lord,' can in 
any way be regarded as a translation of Elohim, or Theos, or God. 

"As a title of the true God, it may and it is very properly used; but it is so 
used very sparingly by Protestants, for this reason. By general usage of the Chi- 
nese, Roman Catholicism is designated " The religion of the Lord of Heaven," i. e. 
Tien-chu kiau : while, by a like general usage of the Chinese themselves, Pro- 
testantism is called '■ The religion of Jesus," Te-su kiau. This usage originated 
from the Romanists' using that term to designate the true God ; while, of course, 
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Protestants in their preaching have principally spoken of Jesus as the Savior of 
sinners. Protestants here used Te-wo-wah to represent the proper name " Jeho- 
vah" of the true God, aa they use Te-su to represent the name of Jesus. It ap- 
pears very undesirable that Protestants should be confounded by the Chinese with 
Romanists. This would be the case if they used Tien-chu. This, however, is a 
subordinate reason. The chief reason is that that compound term is not a trans- 
lation for the words in the original languages. Neither is the term Shang-ti a 
translation of the words in the original ; this is also a compound term, originally 
meaning "Ruler above," or " Supreme Ruler" among gods, as Hwang-ti is the 
highest ruler among men, and is the name of the Emperor in China. Shang-ti is 
now also used as the title of an idol — the proper and distinctive name of an idol, 
as much as Jupiter was. 

"While shin, may be admitted to be "vague and general," yet were not Elohim 
and Theos vague and general words ? Are they not applied in the Scriptures to 
false gods, to many gods, to male and female gods, to gods of the hills and of the 
valleys, gods of great dignity and of small dignity, to gods of many divine quali- 
ties and gods who had qualities which are not divine — in a word, to all that class 
of beings which by polytheists were worshipped? And yet, by usage, they are 
very properly applied, without any derogation to his character or dignity, to de- 
signate the only living and true God, " whose name is above every name." The 
use of these words, thus applied to the true and the false, to the one only God 
and to the multitude that are false gods, does not produce any confusion, either in 
Hebrew, Greek, or English. 

"Now shin is such a " general and vague " word. It is applied by the Chinese to 
all the objects of their idolatrous worship, which are represented by idols of wood 
and stone and paper, and for the worship of which they erect temples, and to 
worship which they have shrines in every family residence, store, and workshop. 
There are shin of the hills and valleys, a shin of fecundity, a shin, a goddess, 
"the hearer of prayer and the most compassionate one who saves from suffering 
and misery," shin in Heaven, shin on the Earth. The Chinese go to their tem- 
ples to worship shin. They pray to shin, to restore their health. They return 
thanks to shin for prosperity. There is a shin called the shin of wealth. Now 
what word in English would translate shin in all these cases? "Why, mani- 
festly, ' god, gods, goddess' — and if that is the word that represents all the various 
objects of false or idolatrous worship, what should be done when we wish to teach 
that idolatrous people to worship the true God, but to tell them there is a true 
shin, whose name is Jehovah, and who is " the Maker of the Heavens and the 
Earth." Is there any vagueness in such a statement? Does it not avail of all 
the knowledge which they have of God in general from the light of nature and 
tradition, and tell them that the Bible teaches there is only one object of proper 
divine worship ? — that Jehovah is therefore the only and the true shin, while all 
those shin which they have hitherto worshipped are false shin, and they must 
cease to worship them ? Will any other word so definitely state to them the only 
true object of worship, and so distinctly cut them off from all worship of false 
gods ? Can any person preach to a polytheistic people, without having a word 
which, like Elohim and Theos and "god," will admit of being applied to one only 
and to many, to the true and the false, to male and female, etc., etc. ? I think 
not. Can Tien-chu be so used? No, there is only one " Heaven's Lord." It is a 
title, and cannot be used to translate Elohim or Theos. Try it in the passage 
"The great goddess Diana" (Acts six. 35). It would read, "Great Heaven's 
Lord Diana," which is an absurdity ; but " great shin Diana" is as idiomatic in 
Chinese as " great goddess Diana" is in English. When the teaching of the Bible 
has dnven awny idolatry, the now "vague" word shin will be as definite, mean- 
ing the one true God, as " God" is in English, or Theos is in Greek. 

" The arguments that shin is the true, the proper, and the only word to use in 
translating Elohim and Theos, are, in my opinion, unanswerable. At the same 
time, I think that such titles as Tien-chu, Shang-ti, Maker of Heaven, etc., etc., 
may be properly and wisely applied to Jehovah, to assist in conveying to the Chi- 
nese mind the character and power of Jehovah, the one true shin. 

"Excuse me for writing so much; I had no such purpose when I commenced." 
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Upon the subject of this letter, Dr. Martin, of Peking, at the invitation of the 
President, remarked somewhat as follows : 

"The common objection that Tien-chu was coined by Europeans, and therefore 
is no Chinese word, is founded on an error. That term is found in the works of 
Sze Ma-ts'ien, the great historian of the Han dynasty, B. C. 122. It is there ap- 
plied to one of eight divinities, who is called Tien-chu, the Lord of Heaven, 
in distinction from Ti-chu, the Lord of Earth, Eai-chu, the Lord of the Sea, 
etc. The composition of the term is therefore not original with the Roman 
Catholic missionaries. Nor was its application to the supreme and only God alto- 
gether so. 

" On a mountain in the vicinity of Peking, a stone gateway, bearing the inscrip- 
tion Tien-chu-kung, 'Palace of the Lord of Heaven,' marks the site of a ruined 
temple. This might have been taken for the ruins of a Christian church, but for 
a more extended inscription on an adjacent pillar, which describes the temple as 
erected in honor of Shang-ti, the Jupiter of the Chinese Pantheon, who is there 
represented as the God of Nature. The term, in its later as well as its earlier 
sense, had become obsolete, and to the Roman Catholic missionaries belongs the 
credit of reviving it in its later and purer signification. 

" In the recent movement towards the adoption of Tien-chu, those Protestant 
missionaries who favored it were influenced by four considerations : 1st, a desire 
to escape the difficulties besetting the use of the rival terms Shin and Shang-ti ; 
2d, to find a common ground on which all Christians, Catholic and Protestant, 
might unite ; 3d, to profit by the experience of their Roman Catholic predecessors ; 
4th, to avail themselves of the advantage derived from the currency which has 
been given to Tien-chu by the Roman Catholics, and to Chu by the Mohamme- 
dans. 

" Dr. Happer was wrong in supposing that Tien-chu was to be taken promiscu- 
ously for God. god, and gods. It was only used in a special signification, shin 
being retained for idol gods, and divinity in general. Nor does this use of shin 
preclude its use in the formula Sheng-shin, for 'Holy Ghost;' shin in the one case 
not departing more widely from its popular sense, than ghost does in the other." 

Dr. John Muir, Edinburgh, July 17, 1868 : 

li . . . . In preparing the new edition of the third volume of my 'Sanskrit Texts,' 
I have had my attention drawn again to the Vedanta Sutras, and to 'Sankara's ac- 
count of the use made by the rival schools of Indian philosophy of the Vedic 
texts to support their own views — interpreting them as variously as Christian 
divines do the Bible. I have had the desire, experienced before, renewed in me 
of seeing a complete English version of 'Sankara produced ; as I think that these 
Indian speculations, even if they should be found to contribute little or nothing to 
the true theory of Being and the relation of the Finite and the Infinite (which I 
should be slow to affirm), are at least deserving of notice, more notice than they 
have yet received, in the history of human thought. I have recently written to 
K. M. Banerjea, to see if he can be induced to translate 'Sankara. I also wrote 
not long ago to my brother (the author of the life of Mahomet), who has lately 
been appointed lieutenant-governor of the North-West Provinces of India, and 
has the Benares College under his control, to ask if he could get any one to 
complete the late Dr. Ballantyne's translations of the Sutras, of which only the 
Sankhya and most of the Nyaya were finished " 

Rev. William Tracy, Norwich, Conn., Sept. 3, 1868: 

" Just before leaving India last year, I procured a number of small copper coins, 
most of them apparently of considerable antiquity. There were also among them 
two small ancient gold coins, and a few silver ones, the latter mostly recent. 

" These coins, of which I send you specimens, are dug up from the ruins of 
ancient towns and villages in the South of India, and their devices indicate the 
different dynasties under which they were coined; and in some eases, also, the 
religion dominant at the time. Some appear to be Buddhistic, some Brahmanic, 
of the Vaishnava sect, and others of the Saiva sect. A few are Mohammedan. I 
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regret that I am unable to give a more definite description of these coins, hut 
since obtaining them I have had neither time nor facilities for making a satisfac- 
tory examination of them. If you think they are of enough interest to warrant 
their being placed in the Cabinet of the Society, please make such a disposal of 
them. 

" I take the liberty, also, of sending a few specimens of pottery, from what I 
suppose to be ancient Buddhistic sepulchres, such as are found in various parts 
of India. Some of the best specimens I had procured were entirely destroyed 
by the carelessness of the native coolies in India. Those which I send have been 
restored as far as possible ; in one instance only a few fragments remain to show 
the original form of the vessel. 

" The only metallic remains found in these sepulchres in Southern India, so far 
as I know, are in the form of daggers, or sacrificial knives. The oxidized frag- 
ments of an instrument of this kind, apparently a dagger, accompany the vessels 
sent. Similar remains are found in all parts of Southern India, and closely re- 
semble those found in the Buddhist Topes of the Penjab. 

" These ancient burial places, as found in Southern India, are of two kinds. The 
first is simply a large funereal urn, of coarse pottery, from three to four feet in 
height, pointed at the bottom, and covered with a closely fitting top, within which 
are deposited various earthen utensils, such as those I send you. These contain 
small fragments of bones and ashes ; and, in one instance, I have found in them 
the husks of rice, in a good state of preservation. A large slab of stone, five or 
six feet square, is sometimes placed above the urn, one or two feet below the 
ground, and the place of burial is indicated by a large circle of stones on the sur- 
face. The places of burial were usually selected in a hard and dry gravelly soil. 

" The second class of these ancient sepulchres is less common than the first. 
They are formed of slabs of stone, enclosing a small chamber, and covered by an- 
other slab, generally on a level with the surface of the ground. Quite a large col- 
lection of these is found about twenty-five miles from Madura, and a few rods to 
the east of the Trichinopoly road. Some of these are covered with heaps of stones, 
but most are surrounded with a circle of stones similar to those mentioned above. 
Some, I found on visiting them, had been opened, probably by some one in search 
of treasure. One or two, of better workmanship than the rest, were encircled by 
a carefully built and well preserved platform of stone. The sides were formed 
of slabs from six to eight feet square, and three or four inches thick ; and a simi- 
lar slab divided the room into two equal compartments. Three or four feet from 
the top, a shelf of stone, twenty inches wide and three inches thick, ran across 
the whole length of the tomb. Near the bottom of each compartment, a hole, fif- 
teen to eighteen inches in diameter, was cut through the stone, forming a passage 
into the tomb, which was closed by a flat stone placed against it on the outside. 
Through this passage, probably, the remains of the dead were conveyed to their 
final resting place. 

" One or two of the tombs were almost entirely above ground, and, having one 
of the sides partially broken out, were used as an occasional place of rest and 
shelter by the shepherds of the neighborhood. 

" Prom the form of these tombs, I should judge that the bodies were deposited 
in them without having been burned. No signs of funeral utensils were seen, 
and my limited time would not allow me to make any fresh excavations. 

" Tombs of this description are found in several places in the Madura district — 
in the mountains as well as in the plains, and also in the districts north of Madras. 
The present inhabitants have no knowledge of the people who constructed them. 
One tradition regards them as a race of men who never died, and who were 
placed in these tombs with a little rice and water in cups for their sustenance. 
Another tradition is, that in ancient times there lived here a race who were the 
enemies of the gods, and whose great wickedness led the latter to determine 
upon their destruction. They first attempted to accomplish this by a shower of 
fire, but the people constructed these stone dwellings, and thus protected them- 
selves from the fiery storm. Afterwards, the gods poured out a flood of mud and 
water, which filled their dwellings and destroyed the wicked race. 
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" This tradition possibly refers to the destruction of the Buddhists, who were 
always regarded as the enemies of the Brahmanical deities, and who, if other local 
traditions are true, were persecuted, and finally exterminated, by the Brahmins 
and their adherents, a few scattered remnants alone having continued in existence 
till the eleventh or twelfth century. 

"Regretting that the remains I send are so scanty, and my information respect- 
ing them so meager, I remain, etc." 

Annexed to Mr. Tracy's letter is a list of the coins sent, numbering about one 
hundred and fifty, among them a dozen silver coins and two gold ones. The coins 
and the remains from the tombs were laid upon the table, for the inspection of 
the members present. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke, London, Sept. 13, 1868 : 

After giving a statement of the various ethnographical inquiries which he is 
engaged in pursuing, Mr. Clarke concludes : 

" Next season I lay the foundations of a new subject by a course of lectures at 
the London institutions on Comparative History, or the phenomena common to 
the history of many nations." 

After the reading of the correspondence, communications were 
called for. 

1. On the Study of Alchemy in China, by Rev. "William A. P. 
Martin, D.D., of Peking. 

After tracing briefly the connection between alchemy and chemistry, the paper 
proceeded to its main object, viz : to demonstrate that the origin of European 
alchemy was to be sought in China. 

In support of this view the following considerations were adduced, and illus- 
trated by citations from Chinese and other works. 

1. The study of alchemy had been in full vigor in China for at least six cen- 
turies, before it made its appearance in Europe. It did not appear in Europe until 
the fourth century, when intercourse with the far East had become somewhat fre- 
quent. It appeared first at Byzantium and Alexandria, where the commerce of 
the East chiefly centered, and was subsequently revived in Europe by the Saracens, 
whose most famous school of alchemy was at Bagdad, where intercourse with 
Eastern Asia was frequent. 

2. The objects of pursuit in both schools were identical, and in either case two- 
fold — immortality and gold. In Europe the former was the less prominent, be- 
cause the people, being in possession of Christianity, had a vivid faith in a future 
life, to satisfy their longings on that head. 

3. In either school there were two elixirs, the greater and the less, and the 
properties ascribed to them closely correspond. 

4. The principles underlying both systems are identical — the composite nature 
of the metals, and their vegetation from a seminal germ. Indeed, the characters 
tsing for the germ, and tai for the matrix, which constantly occur in the writings 
of Chinese alchemists, might be taken for the translation of terms in the vocabu- 
lary of the "Western school, if their higher antiquity did not forbid the hy- 
pothesis. 

5. The ends in view being the same, the means by which they were pursued 
were nearly identical — mercury and lead being as conspicuous in the laboratories 
of the East, as mercury and sulphur were in those of the "West. It is of less sig- 
nificance to add that many other substances were common to both schools, than 
to note the remarkable coincidence that, in Chinese as in European alchemy, the 
names of the two principal reagents are used in a mystical sense. 

6. Both schools, or at least individuals in both schools, held the doctrine of a 
cycle of changes, in the course of which the precious metals revert to their baser 
elements. 

7. Both are closely interwoven with astrology. 

8. Both led to the practice of magical arts, and unbounded charlatanism. 
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9. Both deal in language of equal extravagance ; and the style of European 
alchemists, so unlike the sobriety of thought characteristic of the "Western mind, 
would, if considered alone, give us no very uncertain indication of its origin in 
the fervid fancy of the Orient. 

2. Greek Inscriptions from the Vicinity of Amasia, in the Ancient 
Pontus, by Rev. Julius Y. Leonard, a Missionary of the American 
Board. 

Mr. Leonard gave a brief description of Amasia in northern Asia Minor, where 
he has resided for several years as a missionary. It was the birth-place of the 
geographer Strabo, and at an earlier period had been the royal residence of the 
princes of Pontus. He spoke of the remains of ancient constructions found in 
and about it. Greek inscriptions were occasionally met with ; several of them 
were given by Hamilton in his "Researches in Asia Minor." Mr. Leonard himself 
had copied seven or eight others, which he presented to the Society. Three were 
from a place called Vezir-Keopren, in the pashalic of Amasia : one was from 
Ak-Tepe, and two from Avdan-Keoy, villages (each of them) about three miles 
distant from Vezir-Keopren. He entered into some details as to the places where 
the inscriptions were found, the size and shape of the stones, the size of the 
letters, etc. 

Professor Hadley, after stating that he had had only a few minutes to look at 
the inscriptions, proceeded to make some remarks on their appearance. They 
seemed to be wholly of a sepulchral character. They were all more or less im- 
perfect, having suffered losses, either by the breaking of the stone, or by deface- 
ment of its surface making many letters illegible. One or two inscriptions could 
hardly be made to yield any continuous sense. The most legible was that in- 
scribed on the face of the rock at the entrance of a tomb in Amasia. It was also 
the most interesting in its contents, being in verse, and consisting of four elegiac 
distichs, which, however, were obviously rude and faulty in their metrical struc- 
ture. 

Some further account of these inscriptions will probably be given in the Jour- 
nal of the Society. 

3. On Onomatopoeia in the Algonkin Languages, by Mr. J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn. 

In Dr. "Wilson's "Prehistoric Man " (2d edition, p. 56) is given a list of twenty- 
six names of animals which he regards as of onomatopoetic origin, and as illustra- 
ting the fact that "primitives originating directly from the observation of natural 
sounds are not uncommon among the native root-words of the New "World." 
This list has been used by Mr. Farrar (Chapters on Language, pp. 24-5) in sup- 
port of his averment that, in savage vocabularies, " almost every name for an 
animal is a striking and obvious onomatopoeia." Hence the inquiry raised in this 
paper as to the actual derivation of the names in question. 
_ Mr. Trumbull premised by saying that, considering our imperfect comprehen- 
sion of the Algonkin dialects, we could not be expected to refute every assumed 
and doubtful onomatopoeia by a true etymology. Of a part of the words in the 
list, it can only be said that their origin is not primd facie mimetic. Respecting 
others, the fact can be proved. Thus koo-koosh, ' sow,' is demonstrably derived, 
by an adaptation of the name for 'porcupine,' from a root signifying 'sharp,' and 
it designates ' a bad bristly or prickly animal.' As to pe-zhew, ' wild cat,' forms of 
which are widely distributed, and used to denote various of the feline animals, 
there is a bare possibility that it may be imitative, but no more. These are the 
only names of quadrupeds in the list. Of the nineteen names of birds, four or 
five are presumably mimetic (including those of the owl and crow), six or seven 
possibly so, and the rest obviously derivative and significant. Shi-sheeb, 'duck,' 
like duck itself, comes from a root signifying 'dive.' Pau-pau-say, ' the common 
spotted woodpecker,' means ' a spotted bird.' 3Ioosh-kah-oos, ' bittern,' denotes a 
frequenter of marshes. No-no-no- caus-ee, 'humming-bird' — a strange enough 
onomatopoeia I — means 'the exceedingly delicate creature.' Of the asserted mi- 
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metic names for 'frog,' one signifies 'diver,' and the other, as it belongs also to 
the toad, is not likely to be truly imitative. And so on. If only one fourth of 
a list carefully gleaned from three dialects can be fairly set down as onomato- 
poeic, how much less is likely to be the proportion of such names to the whole 
vocabulary of any one tribe ? 

Mr. Trumbull affirmed that most Algonkin names of animals are descriptive de- 
rivatives, and that the few apparent exceptions belong to species which are more 
often heard than seen, while it is doubtful if any name of a quadruped is purely 
mimetic. To illustrate this, he gave a brief list of names, with their derivations. 
He further drew attention to certain curious features of Indian nomenclature, 
especially to the combination of a generic characteristic with specific names ; as, 
for example, certain swimming animals have a common suffix of derivation com- 
ing from a root that means ' put the head above water ;' others, one that means 
'bite;' others, 'scratch' or 'tear;' of plants, some are thus marked as to be 
eaten green, as nut-bearing, as having eatable roots, and so on. Such a suffix, 
in the Chippeway and allied tongues, is gun, the formative of the instrumentive 
participial ; the occurrence of which at the end of the name for ' shooting-instru- 
ment' has misled Mr. Farrar into affirming (p. 34) that "in some eases the onomato- 
poeic instinct is so strong that it asserts itself side by side with the adoption of 
a name " from a foreign language. 



At the evening gathering, at Pres. Woolsey's, the Society was 
called to order, after tea, at about 8 o'clock, and listened to a lec- 
ture by Dr. Martin, on the present and prospective relations of 
China to the Western world. Some of the topics which he treat- 
ed of and illustrated, may be briefly stated as follows : 

It was a mistake to suppose that the Chinese mind is utterly immobile and inca- 
pable of change. 

China had passed through no fewer than twenty-two dynastic revolutions. 
Most of these had indeed originated in no better motive than the lust of 
power, and had left the wheels of the government to run on in their old ruts. 
But some of them had involved high political principles ; as, for instance, that 
which led to the overthrow of the feudal system, and the establishment of a cen- 
tralized government, B. C. 240. « 

The whole mass of the population had more than once been profoundly agitated 
by what may be called a religious movement; especially when the three prevail- 
ing systems rose from small beginnings, and successively made their way to the 
throne of the empire and a place in the heart of the nation. 

Periods of intellectual awakening had also occurred, distinct from these great 
systems of morals and religion; such, for example, as that which followed the 
restoration of the ancient classics, after their destruction by the tyrant of Ts'in ; 
such as that occasioned by the invention of paper in the dynasty of Han ; the 
discovery of the art of printing in the dynasty of T'ang, and the rise of specula- 
tive philosophy in that of Sang. 

The movement now in progress involved all three of these elements — politics, 
letters, and religion. 

The political change was exhibited in the foreign relations of China, not in her 
domestic administration, and the Embassy that had recently arrived in the West 
was its proper exponent. The liberal policy they had adopted, the Chinese learned 
in the school of adversity. War, the great civilizer, had been their teacher. The 
unequal conflict they had waged with the nations of the West had taught them 
that knowledge is power, and set them on the career of improvement on which 
they have now entered. 

At two places might be seen bodies of troops training in foreign tactics. At 
four places they had established arsenals, for the manufacture of foreign arms ; 
and at two places they had commenced navy yards, for the building of war ves- 
sels. 

They were not. however, limiting themselves to learning the art of war. In 
three of the provinces, schools had been opened,, under the auspices of the pro- 
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vincial viceroys, for instruction in the languages and sciences of the West; and 
at the capital, a College had been established, under the patronage of the Empe- 
ror, which it was intended to expand into the proportions of a University. 



The concluding session of the Society was held in the Sheffield 
Library at 9 o'clock on Thursday morning. 

Prof. Salisbury first gave the meeting an account of a volume of 
Arabic manuscript written by a slave at the south, which had a 
few months ago been placed in his hands for examination. 

Rev. Hyman A. Wilder, missionary to the Zulus in South Africa, 
presented, in an off-hand way, some interesting details respect- 
ing the language, character, and manners and customs of that 
people. 

Dr. Martin exhibited a roll of the law from the Jewish congrega- 
tions at Kai-fung-fu in China. It was written on kid skins, neatly 
sewed together, and measured over one hundred feet in length, 
by two feet in breadth. He proposed at a future time to say 
something with regard to its character. The circumstance was 
mentioned that a much older roll from the same locality had been 
recently presented to the library of the American Bible Society in 
New York, by Dr. S. Wells Williams. _ 

The following additional communications were presented : 

5. On the Ancient Chinese, and its Connection with the Aryan 
Languages, by Rev. Joseph Edkins, of Peking ; presented by 
Dr. Martin. 

Mr. Edkins complains that comparative philologists have paid less attention to 
the Chinese than its merits de-erve, while those who have treated it have taken 
generally without question the modern forms of the Mandarin dialect, disregard- 
ing the secular changes which the language lias undergone. These are to be 
traced out by the aid of the phonetic elements in the written characters, as in- 
terpreted especially by the dialects of the southeastern part of the country. 
The phonetic re-spelling used in Chinese native dictionaries of 1200 years 
ago shows the initials and finals in a very different condition from the 
present, and gives at least 700 separate words, instead of the 532 now in 
use. The odes of the Shi King, in part from before 1100 B. C, are written in 
rhyme, which renders possible the restoration in many cases of the pronuncia- 
tion then usual. The beginnings of Chinese writing were explained by Mr. Ed- 
kins, in order to show how the phonetic elements were used to determine earlier 
pronunciation, and many examples were given in illustration. The application of 
evidence from the existing dialects was in like manner illustrated. A summary 
of general results teaches us that the early vocabulary of the language may have 
contained from twelve to sixteen hundred words, with few or none of the dis- 
tinctions of tone now prevalent, which have gradually grown up to supplement 
the deficient resources of expression, the p'ing and ju appearing first, then, after 
B. C. 1000, the shang, and about the time of Christ the c'hii; the modern Manda- 
rin, with a fifth tone, since A. D. 700. 

Through the whole paper, abundant comparisons are made between words 
of the Chinese language and words of similar sound in the Mongol and Manchu, 
and also in various western tongues, including the English. 

Prof. "Whitney remarked, in criticism of this paper, that, while its attempts at 
restoration of an earlier phase of the Chinese were highly important and interest- 
ing, and the successful prosecution of such researches would bring that language 
under the consideration of comparative philologists in quite a different way from 
hitherto, the same value could not be attributed to the author's comparisons of 
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words. Mr. Edkins estimated the difficulties of comparison between tongues of 
different family far too lightly, neglecting for the western languages the histori- 
cal inquiries whose necessity he very properly insisted on for the Chinese, and 
calling attention to verbal resemblances which could in many cases be clearly 
proved ..valueless, and in the rest were presumably so. The way was not yet 
cleared for fruitful comparisons of the kind here essayed. 

6. On Recent Explorations in Jerusalem, by Rev. Edward L. 
Clark, of New Haven. 

Mr. Clark pointed out how the investigations of the Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety have confirmed many of the statements of Josephus which were once held 
in doubt, and proved the truth of the conjectures of later writers, such as Dr. 
Gustav Schultz, T. Tobler, and Dr. Edward Eobinson. The site of the sepulchre 
of David on Mt. Zion is shown to be that claimed by the Moslems, but a lower 
cave contains the actual burial place ; and the former approach is found on the 
western side of Mt. Zion, through a large vestibule of native rock, with the re- 
mains of steps, piers, and doors. 

The strength of the ancient fortress of the Jebusites is attested by stairs cut on 
the western face of the hill upon which it stood. 

The valley of the Tyropoeon is found to be filled with rubbish nearly ninety feet 
deep, near the southwest angle of the temple walls ; and, at that place, the massive 
pavement is laid bare. At the same time, piers decreasing in size as they are 
found successively on the west toward Mt. Zion, and opposite the wall whence 
spring the arches of Dr. Robinson's ''bridge," suggest that this so-called bridge 
may have been a steep, broad stairway, an ''ascent" to the holy house from the 
ancient Xystus. A corresponding break iu the wall is noticed by Tobler on the 
southeastern side, over against the Kedron. 

Beneath the temple area, the substructions of walls, piers, and massive arches, 
many of them as old as the days of Solomon, are found in perfect preservation. 
The subterranean passages, the stables of the Knights Templars, bearing the 
marks of the horses' hoofs, and the stairways from tlie south gate, now closed, 
were described. 

The supply of water from Etham and the " upper pool " were alluded to, and 
the system of conduits and sewers in the ancient temple, with their cisterns, were 
illustrated as they are given by Ermets Pierotti, architect-engineer to Surraya, 
Pasha of Jerusalem. 

The water supplies for the district of Ophel, the towers over the "Virgin's 
pool " and Siloam, and the proofs that Mt. Ophel. rather than Mt. Zion, was the site 
of Solomon's palace, other points were touched upon. Some facts were added 
which may have weight in deciding as to the course of the first and second walla 
of the city. 

No further papers being offered, the Society adjourned, to meet 
again in Boston on the 19th of May, 1869. 



